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THE INDIANS OF GUIANA 
Among the Indians of Guiana: being Sketches chiefly 

Anthropologic from the Ulterior of British Guiana. 

By Everard F. Im Thurn, M.A. Oxon. (London : 

Kegan Paul, Trench, and Go., 1883.) 

ENERALLY speaking, the books of travel on which j 
anthropologists have to depend for information as 
to the less cultured tribes of mankind are descriptions of 
a country and its exploration, with a chapter or two on 
the natives. Here the plan is reversed, the main book 
being a treatise on Caribs and Arawaks, to which is pre¬ 
faced a short but lively description of the forests and 
savannahs of Guiana, with their plants and animals, 
forming as it were a frame in which to set the human 
picture. When Mr. Im Thurn first went to Guiana in 
1877, he spent much of his two years’ stay in wanderings 
among the Indians, and before the end of 1881 went back 
to the colony, where he is now Resident Magistrate of 
the Pomeroon District. Such appointments are much to 
be commended, on the one hand as putting the indigenous 
tribes under the control and protection of an official 
thoroughly conversant with native character and custom, 
on the other hand as placing a scientific man in intimate 
relations with the fast disappearing culture of the lower 
races. 

The question to what races these native tribes of 
Guiana belong has occupied Mr. Im Thurn, with results 
which are not only interesting in themselves but have a 
bearing on larger problems of anthropology. We too 
readily take it for granted that the lower barbarians have 
no history beyond two or three generations of old men’s 
memory. In the present district, however, something far 
beyond this seems to be made out. The native tribes of 
Guiana fall into two divisions. One group is made up of 
the Arawaks, Warraus, and Wapianas ; and these, though 
unintelligible and hostile to one another, are united by a 
common feeling of aversion to the Caribs, who, native 
tradition says, came from the West India Islands. These 
Caribs, who form the other group of tribes of Guiana, are 
in appearance, language, and customs similar to those 
of the West Indies, so that we have here a case of 
native tradition asserting that certain tribes of a coun¬ 
try were invaders from another region, though the 
Carib immigration thus remembered took place per¬ 
haps three to five hundred years ago. The present 
author is so convinced of the reality of this event that he 
calls the Caribs in Guiana “ stranger ” tribes to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the “native” tribes. Long ago as 
the invasion happened, Mr. Im Thurn points out that the 
industrial arts of the two races have not yet become 
blended. The Arawaks and other native tribes continue 
to make their hammocks of palm fibre, not taking to the 
use of cotton thread for hammock-weaving, although the 
Caribs brought this art so long ago with them from their 
islands, and have practised it in Guiana ever since. What 
is still more curious is that the rude method of making 
thread by rolling palm or grass fibre into a twist with the 
palm of the hand on the thigh, may be commonly seen in 
Guiana, although the use of the spindle for spinning 
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cotton is also usual. The explanation of this coexistence 
of a savage and a more civilised art is no doubt that the 
old native tribes were “thigh-twisters,” but the new 
stranger tribes were spinners, and the descendants of 
both have more or less kept up their hereditary methods 
(pp. 171, 287). 

Among matters bearing on the history of civilisation 
which struck Mr. Im Thurn was the custom of building 
houses on piles. This may be seen in its primary form 
among the Warraus (p. 202) ; although quiet times and 
security from enemies make it no longer worth their while 
to build actually out in the waters, they still build many 
pile-huts in the swamps. These miserable huts have been 
described as standing on a platform of interlaced stems of 
the manicole palm, supported on tree trunks five or six 
feet high, with a notched trunk serving as a ladder, to 
which, when the waters were high, the canoe was made 
fast. The motive of building in such a situation is 
intelligible enough as a means of safety from enemies 
but next we come to an extension of the practice requiring 
explanation :— 

“ A most remarkable fact is that houses on piles are 
not unfrequently built, for no apparent reason, on the 
savannah; and this is done not by any special tribe, but 
occasionally by Arecunas, Macusis, and by other Carib 
tribes. They stand not in swamps but on dry ground, 
sometimes on top of a hill. Except that they are much 
larger, they are exactly like the Warrau houses already 
described ; and it is a noteworthy fact that the platform 
on which the house stands is, as in the case of the 
Warrau houses, made of the stems of manicole palms 
( Euterpe, oleracea), though this moisture-loving palm is 
very locally distributed in the savannah region, and the 
Indians fetch it from long distances, although other 
apparently equally suitable material is at hand. It is 
probable that these savannah pile-builders revert to a 
form of house which they saw—and perhaps used—on 
the coast land, when they first reached the mainland from 
the islands.” 

This explanation of pile-houses on land as due to sur¬ 
vival of the once purposeful habit of building them in the 
water is the more interesting from its correspondence 
with a theory based on similar facts on the other side 
of the globe. Prof. Moseley, describing New Guinea 
(“ Notes by a Naturalist on the Challenger,’’ p. 396) points 
out that the pile-dwellings must have been first built in 
the water for protection and afterwards were continued on 
land. Pushing the argument further, he suggests that the 
pile-house on dry ground was converted into a two-story 
dwelling by filling in the spaces between the poles with 
leaves or mats, so that the lower part might serve as a 
storehouse or cowhouse. In this way Prof. Moseley 
accounts for the Swiss peasant’s chalet as derived from 
the watery home of the ancient lake-dweller, the present 
balcony representing the old platform to which the lake- 
men climbed up from their canoes. When the present 
remarks find their way into Mr. Im Thurn’s hands, it is 
to be hoped that he will test this ingenious view by the 
evidence within his reach. 

Mr. Im Thurn’s researches into the religious ideas of 
the Guiana tribes disclose a remarkable theological con¬ 
dition. To so acute a student of the theory of religion it 
must have been an exciting occupation to live in daily 
mental contact with Animistic conceptions at once so 
primitive and so vivid. In any future discussion of 
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Animism, the results obtained by him must take a 
prominent place. 1 Few, if any, Europeans have had 
such perfect opportunity of seeing the idea of soul 
originate in the evidence of the senses in dreams, as 
interpreted by childlike, savage philosophy. Dreams 
are, to these rude people, events of real life, in which 
the spirits or phantoms of other men come to them in 
sleep, or are seen when the sleeper, in like manner, leaves 
his own body lying and goes forth into the dream-world. 
Both these conceptions are illustrated in the following 
stories of what occurred to our traveller :— 

‘‘ It becomes important, therefore fully to recognise the 
complete belief of the Indian in the reality of his dream- 
life, and in the unbroken continuity of this with his 
working life. It is easy to show this belief by many in¬ 
cidents which came under my notice. For instance, one 
morning when it was important to me to get away from 
a camp on the Essequibo River, at which I had been 
detained for some days by the illness of some of my 
Indian companions, I found that one of the invalids, a 
young Macusi, though better in health, was so enraged 
against me that he refused to stir, for he declared that, 
with great want of consideration for his weak health, I had 
take.i him out during the night and had made him haul 
the canoe up a series of difficult cataracts. Nothing 
could persuade him that this was but a dream, and it was 
some time before he was so far pacified as to throw him¬ 
self sulkily into the bottom of the canoe. At that time 
we were all suffering from a great scarcity of food, and 
hunger having its usual effect in producing vivid dreams, 
similar effects frequently occurred. More than once the 
men declared in the morning that some absent men, 
whom they named, had come during the night and had 
beaten or otherwise maltreated them ; and they insisted 
upon much rubbing of the bruised parts of their bodies. 
Another instance was amusing. In the middle of one 
night I was awakened by an Arawak named Sam, the 
captain or head man of the Indians who were with me, 
only to be told the bewildering words, ‘ George speak me 
very bad, boss; you cut his bits ! ’ It was some time 
before I could collect my senses sufficiently to remember 
that ‘ bits ’ or fourpenny-pieces are the units in which, 
among Creoles and semi-civilised Indians, calculation of 
money, and consequently of wages, is made ; that to cut 
bits means to reduce the number of bits or wages given ; 
and to understand that Captain Sam, having dreamed 
that his subordinate George had spoken insolently to 
him, the former, with a fine sense of the dignity of his 
office, now insisted that the culprit should be punished 
in real life ” (p. 344). 

Not less clear is the train of native argument by which 
the notion of soul extends itself from man to the other 
animals, which in the view of the rude Indian are beings 
differing indeed from man in bodily form and strength, 
but comparable with him in ways and cunning, creatures 
talking among themselves in their own languages, not 
more unintelligible to him than are the languages of sur¬ 
rounding tribes of men. Indeed the peai-man or magician 
of his own tribe, carrying into fraudulent effect this real 
belief, holds converse in his hearing with birds and beasts. 
What rude men think of the intelligence of animals is 
well illustrated by a custom which came under Mr. Ini 
Thurn’s own notice. “ Before leaving a temporary camp 
in the forest, where they have killed a tapir and dried 
the meat on a babracot (stage of green sticks for 

1 A paper by Mr. Ini Thurn, embodying much of this research, will be 
found m th e Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xi., and remarks 
of mine on it in a lecture on anthr mology printed in Nature, Mav 3 
and 17, 1883.—E. B. T. 


smoking meat over a fire), Indians invariably destroy 
this babracot, saying that should a tapir passing that 
way find traces of the slaughter of one of his kind, he 
would come by night on the next occasion when Indians 
slept at that place, and taking a man, would babracot 
him in revenge.” 

Not to discuss here the spirits of rocks, waterfalls, and 
objects generally, which animate the Indian’s world, men¬ 
tion may be made of those particular phases of Animism 
which underlie the proceedings of the native magicians, 
as to which Mr. Im Thurn has brought some picturesque 
and instructive facts into view. To understand these 
ideas, it has to be borne in mind that by the native law of 
vengeance, when an injury has been done (or believed to 
have been done) to a man, his nearest relative, as his avenger 
( kenaima ), sets himself to follow and slay the wrongdoer, 
or, if he cannot be found, one of his relatives. Thus every 
Indian lives in constant dread that a kenaima may be fol¬ 
lowing him like a shadow through the forest till he can catch 
him sleeping or helpless, strike him down, and rub deadly 
poison into his flesh, or dislocate his limbs. All this 
really happens, but the Indian extends the idea into his 
spirit-world, and, with a rude but sufficient philo¬ 
sophy, finds a cause of all sickness and death in attacks 
by the spirits sent by the imaginary kenaimas, which 
enter into the bodies of beasts of prey to attack their 
victims, or poison them, or, embodied in worms or insects, 
or any other small objects, pass into their bodies, and 
cause aches and pains. Against these spirit-foes the 
Indian has a protector, the magician or /«i/-man. This 
personage’s craft is based on the same Animistic theory as 
that of his dupes, as is plain from the training for the 
profession which he undergoes, fasting, wandering in the 
forest, and drinking large draughts of tobacco-water, till 
he can work himself up into morbid passions of excite¬ 
ment, in which his intercourse with the spirits is carried 
on, partly no doubt in knavish imposture, but partly also 
in genuine belief. The methods by which this practi¬ 
tioner drives out disease-spirits from his patients were 
actually experienced by Mr. Im Thurn, who had the luck 
of getting a peai-man to operate on him for a slight head¬ 
ache and fever. A company of some thirty people, 
mostly attracted by the prospect of so novel a perform¬ 
ance as peai-ing a white man, were assembled in the 
house of the doctor, the entrance was closed, the 
fires put out, and all lay in their hammocks, our 
traveller being especially warned not to set foot on 
the ground, for the kenaimas would be on the floor, and 
would do dreadful things to him if they caught him. 
Much like his analogue the professional medium at a 
modern stance, the peai-man made the patient promise 
not to stir out of his hammock, nor look, nor lay hands 
on anything that might touch him. For a while all 
was still, till suddenly the silence was broken by a 
burst of indescribable and really terrible yells and 
shouts, which filled the house, shaking walls and roof, 
sometimes rising rhythmically to a roar, which never 
ceased for six hours. Questions seemed to be thundered 
out and answers shouted back, with no pause in the 
sound. A little Macusi boy, who had slung his hammock 
dose to Mr. Im Thurn’s, whispered to him that it was the 
peai-man roaring his questions and commands to the 
kenaimas, who were yelling and growling and shouting 
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their answers. Every now and then, through the mad 
din, there was a sound, at first low and indistinct, and 
then gathering in volume, as if some big winged thing 
came from far toward the house, passed through the roof 
and then settled heavily on the floor : and again, after an 
interval, as if the same winged thing rose and passed 
away as it had come. As each of these mysterious beings 
came and went, the air, as if displaced by wings, was driven 
over the patient’s face. They were the kenaimas coming 
and going. As each came, his yells were first indistinctly 
heard from far off, but grew' louder and louder until, as he 
alighted on the floor of the house, they reached theft- 
height. The first thing each did was to iap up some of 
the tobacco-water, with an ostentatious noise, from the 
calabash on the floor. But while he lapped the peai-man 
kept up the shouts, until the kenaima was ready to 
answer. When each kenaima had given an account of 
itself, and had promised not to trouble the sick man, it flew 
rustling away. They came in the form of tigers, deer, 
monkeys, birds, turtles, snakes, and of Ackawoi and 
Arecuna Indians. Their voices were slightly different in 
tone, and they all shouted in voices which rvere supposed 
to be appropriate to their forms, but, oddly enough, all 
hoarse!). It was a clever piece of ventriloquism and 
acting. The whole long terrific noise came from the 
throat of the peai-man, or perhaps a little of it from his 
wife. The only marvel was that the man could sustain 
so tremendous a strain upon his voice and throat for six 
long hours. The rustling of the wings of the kenaimas, 
and the thud which w'as heard as each alighted on the 
floor, were produced by the magician skilfully shaking the 
leafy boughs brought in for the purpose, and then dashing 
them suddenly against the ground. This Mr. Im Thurn 
discovered by the boughs accidentally touching his face, 
when he seized some of the leaves with his teeth. At 
the crisis he seemed to feel a hand laid on his face. 
The effect of all this upon him was very strange. Before 
long he passed into a kind of fitful sleep or stupor, 
probably akin to mesmeric trance. Incapable of voluntary 
motion, he seemed to be suspended somewhere in a 
ceaselessly surging din. Now and then when the noise 
all but died away, and the peai-man was supposed to 
have passed out through the roof and to be heard from a 
great distance, he awoke to half-consciousness, but as the 
magician came back and the noise grew again he fell back 
into stupor. At last towards morning, when the noise 
ended, he awoke thoroughly, and finding the entrance un¬ 
barred, rushed out to find relief in the rain and storm. His 
head was indeed anything but cured of its ache, but the 
peai-man insisted that he must be cured, and asked for 
payment, producing a caterpillar, which he declared was 
the kenaima which had caused the pain, and which he 
had extracted when he touched the patient’s face. 
Accordingly he received a fourpenny looking-glass as 
his fee, and was satisfied. 

These extracts will give an idea of the goodness of the 
material contributed by Mr. Im Thurn to the study of the 
lower phases of human thought. In conclusion, a few 
words may be said as to his suggestions on the interesting 
problem how an explorer may reach the plateau-top of the 
precipice-walled Roraima, and settle the question what 
ancient and modern animals and plants have survived and 
developed there, and whether there may be any truth in 


fancies of strange human tribes dwelling there, cut off for 
ages from their fellow-men. In the far west of Guiana or 
over the Brazilian boundary, where the savannah itself 
rises 5000 feet above the sea, Roraima springs from it in 
perpendicular sandstone cliffs 2000 feet high, topped by a 
flat tableland apparently forest-covered, and whence 
waterfalls pour down. Round the whole circumference 
the cliff-wall is said to be perpendicular, but this is mere 
conjecture, for no traveller has ever been round it. The 
summit may' prove accessible from the other side, and at 
any rate enough is known of the fauna and flora of the 
district tc make it certain that a naturalist who should 
accomplish the circuit would be well rewarded by dis¬ 
coveries, even if he failed to reach the top. There is a 
way as yet untried, which Mr. Im Thurn is convinced 
will prove more practicable than those by which Roraima 
has been hitherto approached. He recommends going up 
the Potaro as far as possible by boats, and thence striking 
across the savannah on foot. The journey is one of diffi¬ 
culty and privation, which Mr. Im Thurn warns any 
explorer against undertaking without fully weighing the 
difficulty and cost. Perhaps we may hear some day of 
himself, as the leader of a well-equipped expedition, 
making the attempt. E. B. Tylor 


THE COLLECTION OF DEERS* HORNS AT 
THE ROYAL CASTLE OF MORITZ BURG 
Die Hirschgeweih-sammlung im Koniglichen Schlosse zu 
Moritzburg bei Dresden , mit allerhuckster Genehmigung 
mtd Unterstiitzung Seiner Magestdt des Kcnigs Albert 
von Sachsen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Adolf Bernhard 
Meyer, K.S. Hofrath und Director des K. Zoologischen 
Museums zu Dresden. (Dresden : Wilhelm Hoffmann, 

1883.) 

r T" t HE King of Saxony’s Hunting Lodge of Moritzburg 
b lies some three hours’ journey north from Dresden ; 
it is built on an island in a little lake embowered amid 
the Friedewald. It was built between the years 1542 and 
1589, under the Electors Moritz (1541-1553), August 
(■553-1586), and Christian I. (1586-1591), after the plans 
of the first of these Electors, apparently by the architect 
Hans von Dehn-Rothfelser, and it has been enlarged and 
renovated from time to time chiefly under the Electors 
John George I. (1611-1656), and John George IV. (1691- 
1694), and August II. King of Poland (1694-1763). It 
contains some two hundred rooms and seven halls, in 
which latter are arranged the series of pictures relating to 
hunting, and a collection of horns of all sorts. For this 
latter the Castle may thank the celebrity which it has 
among all sporting characters and zoologists. The walls 
of the large Banqueting Hall, which is 20-25 m. long, 
io'5om. wide, and ir6om. in height, are adorned with a 
collection of seventy-one noble horns of deer, of which 
none are under four-and-twenty points ; while in the 
Audience Hall is preserved a collection of forty-two more 
or less extraordinary or monstrous horns, amongst which 
is the celebrated pair with sixty-six points. 

It was a happy thought of Dr. A. B. Meyer, the inde¬ 
fatigable Director of the Royal Zoological Museum at 
Dresden, to publish an illustrated catalogue of this collec¬ 
tion, which, with the gracious approval and assistance of 
the present King Albert of Saxony, has assumed the form 
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